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High  Volume  of  Reverse  Lend-Lease  Aid 
And  Services  is  Contributing  to  Victory 

Food,  Housing,  Airdromes,  Transportation  Services, 
Civilian  Labor  Supplied  Without  Cost  to  U.  S.  Forces 

Highlights  of  Foreign  Economic  Administration  report  on  reverse  lend-lease  aid 


SR  The  principal  war  benefit  we  receive 
from  the  lend-lease  aid  that  we  extend  to 
our  allies  is  the  damage  which  they  are 
enabled  to  do  to  our  enemies — and  theirs 
— because  of  the  supplies  we  send. 

An  additional  war-time  benefit  which 
the  United  States  receives  as  a result  of 
our  lend-lease  aid  is  the  reverse  lend- 
lease  aid  furnished  to  us  by  our  allies. 
Reverse  lend-lease  consists  of  goods,  serv- 
ices and  information  provided  to  the 
United  States  by  our  allies  without  pay- 
ment by  us  and  on  the  same  terms  as  we 
provide  direct  lend-lease  assistance. 

A steadily  increasing  volume  of  reverse 
lend-lease  aid  has  been  furnished  to  us 
by  our  allies,  principally  by  the  countries 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 
We  are  also  receiving  reverse  lend-lease 
supplies  and  services  as  the  need  arises 
from  the  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China. 

The  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  India  estimate  that  they 
spent  more  than  $2,000,000,000  for  sup- 
plies and  services  furnished  to  our  armed 
forces  and  merchant  marine  overseas  as 
reverse  lend-lease  from  June  1,  1942  to 
December  31,  1943.  in  the  following  ma- 
jor categories: 

United  Kingdom  $1,526,170,000' 

Australia  362,365,000 

New  Zealand  91,886,000 

India  114,451,000 


$2,094,872,000' 


it  is  supplied  as  a reverse  lend-lease. 
without  cost  to  us.  In  addition,  virtually 
all  housing  and  headquarters  accommo- 
dations, airdrome  facilities,  transporta- 
tion services,  civilian  labor,  and  miscel- 
laneous services  needed  by  our  forces  are 
supplied  as  reverse  lend-lease. 

We  have  received  over  a billion  arid  a 
quarter  pounds  of  food  as  reverse  lend- 
lease  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Austral- 
ia, New  Zealand,  and  India,  in  addition 
to  planes,  guns,  and  many  thousands  of 
other  items  of  military  equipment  and 
supplies,  airfields,  and  other  facilities  for 

Most  of  the  food  has  been  furnished 
under  reverse  lend-lease  by  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  These  two  countries,  with 
a combined  population  only  one-fifteenth 
as  large  as  ours,  provided  over  800.000.- 
000  pounds  of  food  to  our  forces  in  the 
Pacific  from  June  1942  to  January  1, 
1944.  In  the  last  three  months  of  1943, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  alone  were 
furnishing  United  States  Army.  Naval, 
and  Marine  forces  in  the  Pacific  theaters 
with  food  at  a rate  approaching  a billion 
pounds  a year. 

We  have  received  almost  a quarter  of 
a billion  pounds  of  fresh,  frozen,  and 
canned  meats  from  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  including  approximately  as 
much  beef  and  veal  as  we  have  sent  to 
all  countries  from  the  United  States  un- 
der lend-lease. 

In  addition  to  food  from  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  United  States  forces  in  the 


British  Isles  have  received  about  350,- 
000,000  pounds  of  fobd  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  almost  50,000,000  pounds 
have  been  furnished  to  our  forces  in  In- 
dia as  reverse  lend-lease.  The  British 
have,  in  addition,  supplied  American 
forces  with  substantial  quantities  of  food 
in  various  colonial  areas.  In  the  Fijis 
alone,  for  example,  they  have  provided 
our  men  with  15,000,000  pounds  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  including  quantities 
of  sweet  corn,  bananas,  pineapples,  and 
coconuts. 

United  States  forces  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean theater  have  also  received  as  re- 
verse lend-lease  from  the  French  many 
millions  of  pounds  of  food  grown  in 
French  North  and  West  Africa.  French 
Africa  is  also  helping  to  meet  the  food 
needs  of  the  United  Nations  in  Sicily  and 
Italy. 

Our  other  allies  have  not  been  in  a po- 
sition to  provide  reverse  lend-lease  sup- 
plies and  services  to  American  forces  on 
the  same  scale,  nor  has  the  need  for  such 
aid  arisen.  The  territory  of  some  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  completely  over- 
run by  the  enemy.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
China,  both  invaded,  have  required  all 
they  could  produce,  besides  what  we 
could  send  them,  for  fighting  the  invaders 
on  their  soil.  Still  others  of  the  United 
Nations  are  too  far  from  the  fighting 
fronts  for  the  need  to  have  arisen  to  sup- 
ply American  forces.  Nevertheless,  each 
of  our  allies  is  providing  us  with  reverse 
lend-lease  aid  in  accordance  with  its  re- 
sources and  our  needs. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands 
pays  as  reverse  lend-lease  all  of  the  ex- 
penses for  locally  procured  supplies  for 
American  forces  in  Surinam  and  the 
Netherlands  West  Indies.  In  the  Belgian 
Congo.  American  forces  are  receiving 
barracks,  transportation,  and  supplies 
and  services  as  reverse  lend-lease.  The 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation 
has  provided  reverse  lend-lease  aid  esti- 


By  the  first  of  this  year  we  were  receiv- 
ing reverse  lend-lease  aid  from  these  four 
countries  at  a rate  approaching  $2,000.- 
000,000  a year  compared  with  a rate  of 
a little  over  $1,000,000,000  a year  for  the 
12  months  ending  June  30,  1943. 

Approximately  one-third  of  all  the  sup- 
plies and  equipment  currently  required 
by  United  States  forces  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  supplied  by  the  British  and 


i SI. 368.170. 000  I 


tli©  United  Kingdom  in  various  combat  areas  out 
side  the  British  Isles.  On  the  basis  of  records  s< 
far  compiled  from  these  overseas  areas  the  Unit 
cd  Kingdom  Government  estimates  that  thest 
transfers  totalled  between  *160,000,000  and 
*200,00,000  through  December  1943. 

“Does  not  include  the  value  of  strategic  rav 
materials,  commodities  and  foodstuffs  shipped  t< 
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Nazis  Hold  Cassino  Against  Repeated 
Attacks;  Reinforce  Balkan  Positions 

Central  Germany  Hit  by  Allied  Bombers;  Russians 
Are  Driving  Enemy  Back  to  Carpathian  Mountains 

T r By  henry  l.  stimson 

Secretary  of  War 


mated  at  about  $30,000,000  to  our  troops 
in  French  North  and  West  Africa,  in  ad- 
dition to  aid  furnished  in  New  Caledonia 
and  Equatorial  Africa. 

The  Soviet  Union  provides  ship  stores, 
repairs  and  other  services  to  United 
States  vessels  in  Soviet  ports.  China  in- 
sisted on  turning  over  without  cost  to  the 
I4th  U.  S.  Army  Air  Force  the  28  sur- 
viving P-40  planes  of  the  one  hundred 
used  by  the  Flying  Tigers.  These  planes 
were  originally  purchased  for  cash  by 
the  Chinese  Government  from  the  United 
States. 

United  States  military  and  naval  forces, 
our  merchant  marine,  and  the  Red  Cross 
have  received  without  payment  in  over- 
seas areas  virtually  every  type  of  supply 
and  service  they  need  which  our  allies 
can  supply  locally. 

The  cataloging  of  the  supplies  and 
services  which  have  been  transferred  un- 
der reverse  lend-lease  would  require  thou- 
sands of  pages  and  list  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  items.  They  include  all  types  of 
construction  facilities,  airfields  and  air 
bases,  barracks,  hospitals,  warehouses 
and  storage  depots,  ships  and  port  facili- 
ties; foodstuffs  and  clothing  and  other 
quartermaster  issues;  all  grades  of  petro- 
leum products;  munitions  and  military 
and  naval  stores;  land,  sea,  and  air 
transportation  of  personnel  and  freight; 
telegraph  and  telephone  communications 
and  postal  facilities;  civilian  labor  and 
miscellaneous  services.  In  addition  our 
military  and  naval  vessels  and  merchant 
marine  fleet  receive  oil,  ship  stores  and 
supplies,  stevedoring  and  port  expenses 
as  reverse  lend-lease  in  British  ports  and 
British  areas  throughout  the  world. 

The  figures  reported  up  to  now  for  re- 
verse lend-lease  are  an  incomplete  reflec- 
tion of  the  value  to  us  of  these  supplies 
and  services.  Reverse  lend-lease  expendi- 
tures by  the  British  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries are  made  in  their  own  currencies. 
The  dollar  figures  arc  arrived  at  by  trans- 
lating pounds  into  dollars  at  official  rates 
of  exchange,  which  may  not  reflect  ade- 
quately the  lower  prices  usually  prevail- 
ing in  foreign  countries  and  many  under- 
state the  real  value  of  the  aid  which  we 
receive  from  our  allies.  The  figures  are 
incomplete  for  other  reasons.  They  do 
not  include  all  the  reverse  lend-lease  aid 
rendered  on  the  spot  in  combat  areas. 
Furthermore,  accounting  is  slow  and  in- 
complete at  best,  because  reverse  lend- 
lease  supplies  are  provided  at  thousands 
of  different  places  all  over  the  world,  in 
large  measure  out  of  stocks  on  hand. 
This  is  in  contrast  to  outgoing  lend-lease 
supplies  from  the  United  States,  which 
flow  from  a single,  central  source  under 
a unified  appropriations  and  procurement 
procedure.  (Fourteenth  Report  to  Con- 
gress on  Lend-Lease  Operations,  FEA.) 


The  Allied  attack  on  Cassino  has 
subsided  for  the  time  being  without 
achieving  the  results  for  which  we  had 
hoped.  The  situation  from  day  to  day 
during  the  attack  was  well  described  by 
the  correspondents  on  the  scene.  I do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  go  into  any  lengthy 
explanation  of  what  already  has  been 
made  abundantly  clear.  New  Zealanders 
in  the  town  of  Cassino  and  Indian  troops 
in  the  hills  above  it  fought  bravely  and 
vigorously.  But  the  Germans  showed 
again  that  they  arc  obstinate  and  effec- 
tive soldiers  who  do  not  quit  when  they 
are  ordered  to  hold  to  a key  post  at  all 
cost. 

Their  occupation  of  the  steeps  hills 
where  their  guns  covered  the  town  gave 
the  Nazis  a continual  advantage.  The 
bomb  and  shell  destruction  which  our 
planes  and  guns  wrought  in  Cassino  did 
not  prevent  a garrison  defense  by  those 
who  survived  our  explosives  and  by  other 
enemy  troops  who  filtered  in  to  join 
them.  The  rubble  was  good  cover  and 
the  tunnels  or  caves  in  the  adjoining  hills 
gave  shelter  and  ease  of  movement.  The 
torrential  rains  immediately  after  the 
plane  and  gun  barrage  made  a morass 
of  the  open  ground  around  the  town  and 
limited  the  use  of  our  tanks,  while  slow- 
ing the  advance  of  troops  climbing  the 
hills  under  fire. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  Germans 
stopped  us.  That  would  be  a severe  set- 
back only  if  we  did  not  profit  from  our 
lessons.  We  have  learned  a great  many 
things  since  the  war  began  and  we  have 
put  our  learning  into  practice.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  our  ability  to 
profit  from  experience  has  ended  now. 

I might  also  remind  you  that  no  one 
made  this  a test  of  Allied  power  or  sug- 
gested that  in  these  operations  we  are 
concentrating  our  main  strength.  On  the 
very  first  day  of  the  Cassino  attack  I 
brought  to  attention  a fact  which  should 
not  be  lost  from  sight  now;  namely,  that 
very  real  military  objectives  have  already 
been  achieved  in  the  Italian  campaign 
and  the  results  will  progressively  aid  us 
in  the  days  ahead.  The  opening  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  removal  of  Italy  from 
the  war  as  an  Axis  partner,  the  taking  of 
the  Italian  Fleet  into  the  Allied  line-up, 
the  air  bases  in  Italy  for  use  against 
Nazis  in  southern  Europe  and  in  Ger- 
many itself,  our  control  of  the  Adriatic. 


the  tying  up  of  19  German  divisions  in 
actual  combat  and  others  in  northern 
Italy  which  could  have  been  used  against 
Russia  or  deployed  to  augment  defenses 
elsewhere — all  these  are  tangible  mili- 
tary accomplishments  which  yield  con- 
tinuing benefits. 

I say  this  not  to  minimize  the  obvious 
facts  of  the  Cassino  action  but  to  keep 
that  action  in  a proper  perspective.  De- 
spite  Cassino,  the  final  chapter  of  the 
story  has  not  yet  unfolded. 

The  air  campaign  out  of  England  has 
linked  German  airdromes  with  German 
industry  as  central  targets  of  our  bomb- 
ers. On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this 
week  American  planes  attacked  twelve 
enemy  airdromes  in  various  parts  of 
France,  damaging  the  fields  and  destroy- 
ing flak  towers,  repair  shops,  supplies 
and  hangars.  As  in  many  recent  battle 
drives  over  Germany,  the  Luftwaffe  was 
a reluctant  dragon.  But  when  its  fighter 
planes  refused  to  meet  the  challenge  to 
its  airfields,  they  were  compelled  to  ac- 
cept destruction  on  the  ground.  Seventy- 
two  Nazi  planes  were  thus  wrecked  last 
week. 

Yesterday,  our  bombers  attacked  cen- 
tral Germany.  Enemy  fighters  this  time 
resisted  but  suffered  for  it. 

The  Luftwaffe  no  doubt  remains  a po- 
tent force.  When  British  bombers  at- 
tacked Berlin  on  Friday  night,  German 
fighters  were  in  the  air  in  great  numbers. 
But  it  is  still  true  that  the  Nazis  now 
seem  much  less  willing  to  meet  a heavy 
Allied  attack.  Since  this  reluctance  is 
costly  to  German  industry  and  produc- 
tion, the  evidence  t>f  attrition  in  the 
enemy  fighter  strength  is  strong.  We  suf- 
fer losses  of  planes  and  brave  men,  but 
these  losses  have  been  amply  justified  by 
the  results  achieved. 

The  Soviet  forces  this  week  have  made 
gains  in  every  sector  of  their  southern 
front.  The  port  of  Nikolayev  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bug  River  is  back  in  Soviet 
hands.  The  bulge  of  the  German  line  in 
the  Black  Sea  area  between  the  Dniester 
and  the  Bug  Rivers  is  in  serious  danger. 
A bit  farther  to  the  northwest,  the  fifty- 
mile  front  of  the  Red  Army  on  the  Prut 
River  suggests  strongly  that  the  Germans 
will  be  shoved  back  to  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  for  their  next  line  of  defense. 
The  Soviet  capture  of  Cernowitz  tends  to 
the  same  result.  This  is  a junction  on 
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the  last  railway  which  the  Nazis  held  to 
the  east  of  the  Carpathians. 

At  Tarnopol,  a good  many  thousand 
German  troops  are  surrounded,  and 
south  of  Proskurov  in  a loop,  which  the 
Red  Army  is  closing,  there  is  a larger 
German  force  now  in  imminent  danger. 

The  Nazis  have  had  to  meet  a new 
emergency  in  the  Balkans  by  sending 
additional  German  troops  and  taking  di- 
rect control  of  transportation,  including 
river  and  port  facilities.  The  Nazi  domi- 
nation of  all  local  activities  may  tempo- 
rarily reinforce  their  occupation,  but  it 
stores  up  additional  trouble  for  them. 
The  lid  will  not  easily  be  held  down  as 
the  German  military  lines  are  pressed 
back  upon  the  Balkans. 

In  the  Southwest  Pacific,  our  ground 
forces,  planes  and  warships  added  to  the 
mounting  total  of  Japanese  losses.  Dur- 
ing the  past  week  4 sizable  ships  have 
been  destroyed  and  2 damaged,  and  14 
smaller  craft  have  been  sunk.  We  have 
destroyed  or  damaged  56  barges.  Against 
the  perimeter  of  our  base  at  Empress 
Augusta  Bay,  on  Bougainville,  the  Japa- 
nese made  another  futile  attack.  As  a 
result  of  these  enemy  attacks  2,384  Japa- 
nese dead  had  been  counted  up  to  March 
27.  This  does  not  take  into  account  those 
of  the  enemy  who  were  left  dead  in  the 
jungle  beyond  our  patrols.  I might  add 
that  inference  on  our  part  has  now  been 
verified  by  reconnaissance  through  the 
country  behind  the  lines  which  shows  the 
large  number  of  Japanese  dead  left  there. 

One  of  the  American  units  at  Empress 
Augusta  Bay  is  a Negro  Battalion  of  the 
24th  Infantry  Regiment.  I understand 
that  this  battalion  has  already  been  in 
action  in  combat  patrols. 


There  is  now  in  the  South  Pacific  at 
advanced  bases  a Negro  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, the  93rd,  commanded  by  Major 
General  Raymond  G.  Lehman.  This  is 
the  first  such  unit  to  join  our  forces  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

The  First  Cavalry  Division  in  the  Ad- 
miralty Islands  has  occupied  the  two 
small  islands  of  Amo  and  Ndrova,  south 
of  Manus  Island.  Mopping-up  operations 
continue  on  Manus  and  Los  Negros.  Up 
to  March  27,  2,594  Japanese  dead  had 
been  counted  in  the  Admiralties. 

The  advance  of  Japanese  columns  from 
Burma  across  the  Indian  border  natu- 
rally necessitates  effective  counter-action. 
The  enemy  units  in  the  present  opera- 
tions are  relatively  strong  and,  if  they 
were  successful,  they  could  do  damage 
to  Allied  supply  lines.  These  considera- 
tions have  been  well  understood  in  the 
field.  The  decisive  stage  of  operations  in 
that  particular  area  has  not  yet  been 
passed. 

In  north  Burma,  Chinese  and  Ameri- 
can troops  are  pressing  in  upon  Japanese 
troops  who  have  been  boxed  up  at  Sha- 
duzup.  To  the  east,  a column  of  British 
Imperial  troops  has  been  advancing  south 
from  captured  Sumprabum  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Japanese  base  at  Myitkyina. 

Total  U.  S.  Army  casualties  in  all  thea- 
ters as  reported  through  March  15,  1944, 
are  as  follows:  22,570  killed,  53,124 
wounded,  27,183  missing  and  27,742 
prisoners — a total  of  130,619.  Of  the 
wounded,  27.296  have  returned  to  duty. 

Of  those  taken  prisoner,  1,675  have 
been  reported  by  the  enemy  as  having 
died  of  disease  in  prison  camps,  mostly 
in  Japanese-occupied  territory.  (War 
Dept.,  Mar.  30.) 


EXPENDITURES  FOR 
PUBLIC  AID  SHOW 
SHARP  DECREASE 

Total  Federal  and  State  expenditures 
for  public  aid  last  year  dropped  to  less 
than  one-third  the  amount  spent  in  1938, 
when  relief  expenditures  reached  a crest 
for  the  decade  1933-43,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  Social  Security  Board  of  the 
Federal  Security  Agency. 

From  a high  of  $3,200,000,000  in  1938 
expenditures  dropped  to  about  $979,000,- 
000  in  1943 — a decline  of  more  than  half 
a billion  dollars  from  1942.  Two-thirds 
of  the  total  for  1943  went  for  old-age 
assistance. 

Tapering  off  and  liquidation  of  WPA 
and  other  Federal  emergency  relief  mea- 
sures caused  the  sharp  decline  in  ex- 
penditures in  public  aid  since  1938.  At 
the  same  time,  expenditures  for  State- 
Federal  program  of  public  assistance  to 
the  needy  aged,  dependent  children  and 
the  needy  blind  increased  in  each  cate- 
gory during  the  five-year  period,  although 
since  the  middle  of  1942  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  assistance  declined  as 
employment  increased. 

These  increases  in  public  assistance  ex- 
penditures, the  report  explains,  reflect 
the  cost  of  new  programs  set  up  by  the 
States  since  1938  under  terms  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  which  allows  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  match  State  funds 
for  the  three  special  types  of  assistance. 
Higher  average  monthly  assistance  pay- 
ments to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  living 
were  also  reflected  in  the  increase. 

With  the  exception  of  general  assis- 
tance, financed  entirely  by  States  and 
localities,  the  State-Federal  public  as- 
sistance programs  now  carry  the  entire 
burden  for  public  aid  in  the  United 
States.  Some  3,000,000  persons  were  be- 
ing cared  for  under  the  State-Federal 
programs  in  Dec.,  1943 — 2,146,000  needy 
aged,  676,000  dependent  children  and 
76.000  needy  blind.  Most  of  these  per- 
sons cannot  earn  their  living  because  of 
handicaps  of  age,  blindness,  or  ill  health. 

General  assistance  payments  reflected 
a sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons needing  help,  due  to  wartime  job 
opportunities.  Less  than  300,000  cases 
were  reported  on  general  assistance  in 
Dec.  1943,  as  compared  with  445,000  in 
Jan.  1943,  836,000  in  Jan.  1942.  and  near- 
ly 2,000.000  in  Jan.  1938.  (FSA,  Mar. 
30.) 


For  $75,  invested  in  a $100  War  Bond, 
the  Army  can  get  a small  wall  tent,  a 
waterproof  bedding  roll,  and  a khaki 
cotton  shirt. 
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Government  Life  Insurance  Issued  to 
95  Percent  of  All  Military  Personnel 

Opportunity  Provided  for  Veterans  to  Convert  War 
Policies  to  a Practical  Permanent  Civilian  Plan 

By  MAJOR  GENERAL  J.  A.  ULIO 
Adjutant  General  of  the  W ar  Department 


The  Army  of  the  United  States  is 
the  best  insured  army  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Approximately  95%  of  all  military  per- 
sonnel are  insured  under  the  Government 
Life  Insurance  Program  for  an  average 
amount  per  insured  individual  in  excess 
of  $9,000. 

At  reception  centers  throughout  the 
country  more  than  99%  of  all  inductees 
are  applying  for  government  insurance 
in  an  average  amount  per  insured  indi- 
vidual in  excess  of  $9,900.  Currently, 
approximately  98.5%  of  all  officers  and 
men  departing  for  overseas  stations  have 
purchased  an  average  amount  of  govern- 
ment insurance  per  life  of  approximately 
$9,600. 

This  has  been  made  possible  because 
Government  Life  Insurance  can  be  pur- 
chased at  normal  peace-time  rates.  All 
costs  of  administration  are  borne  by  the 
Government,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  losses 
resulting  from  the  extra  hazard  of  mili- 
tary service. 

Death  is  proverbially  a distasteful  sub- 
ject about  which  one  does  not  like  to 
think.  But  no  one  believes  more  strongly 
in  immortality  than  a person  the  age  of 
the  average  soldier.  While  realizing  that 
casualties  are  a necessary  concomitant 
of  war,  he  assumes  that  it  will  be  some- 
one other  than  himself.  He  nevertheless 
does  buy  insurance  to  provide  for  his 
loved  ones  in  the  event  the  unexpected 
happens.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
soldiers  who  are  married  or  those  who 
have  dependent  parents  for  whom  they 
wish  to  make  provision. 

The  soldier  who  buys  Government  in- 
surance may  designate  any  beneficiary 
of  his  choice,  in  such  order  and  amount 
as  he  may  desire,  within  a broad  class 
of  permitted  beneficiaries.  A widow, 
widower  or  child  may  be  designated  (in- 
cluding an  adopted  child,  stepchild  or  an 
illegitimate  child)— a parent  (including 
a parent  through  adoption  and  one  who 
has  stood  “in  loco  parentis”  at  any  time 
prior  to  entry  into  active  service  for  a 
period  of  at  least  one  year) — a brother 
or  sister  (including  a half-brother  or 
half-sister) . 


It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  a 
soldier  who  owns  insurance  is  a better 
citizen  because,  by  providing  for  the  fu- 
ture protection  of  his  loved  ones,  he  is 
making  a substantial  contribution  to  the 
future  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the 
nation.  If  the  soldier  is  really  wise — and 
most  of  them  are — he  owns  the  full 
amount  of  $10,000  of  government  insur- 
ance for  which  he  is  eligible,  and  he  ap- 
plies for  it  during  the  first  120  days  that 
he  is  on  active  duty.  During  that  period 
he  can  get  the  insurance  without  medical 
examination  or  other  proof  of  good 
health. 

Insurance  for  which  application  is 
made  after  120  days  from  date  of  entry 
on  active  duty  is  only  issued  subject  to 
proof  of  good  health  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans’  affairs.  A 
special  effort  was  made  by  the  War  De- 
partment from  April  to  August  1943  to 
acquaint  all  military  personnel  with  the 
additional  opportunity  granted  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  36,  78th  Con- 
gress, to  obtain  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance without  medical  examination  or 
proof  of  good  health.  It  was  then  found 
that  the  great  majority  of  soldiers  who 
had  previously  owned  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  insurance  for  which  they 
were  eligible  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  increase  their  coverage.  It 
is  estimated  that  approximately  2,250.000 
members  of  the  Army  purchased  new  or 
increased  old  insurance  at  that  time. 

The  low  premium  cost  of  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  is  indicated  by 
the  following  table  showing  the  monthly 
premiums  for  $10,000  of  insurance  on 
the  five-year  level-premium  term  plan: 

Apr  ilonl hip  Premium 

18  $6.40 

21  6.50 

26  6.80 

35  7i00 

40  8.50 

45  9.90 

50  12.70 

The  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  the  insur- 
ance are  only  payable  to  a beneficiary  in 
monthly  installments  over  a long  period 
of  time,  or  for  lifetime,  is  one  of  the 
definite  advantages.  When  a soldier  dies 


who  owns  $10,000  of  such  insurance  and 
the  beneficiary  is  under  30  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  beneficiary  will  receive 
$55.10  per  month  for  240  months.  If  the 
beneficiary  is  30  or  older  at  the  time  of 
the  soldier’s  death,  the  beneficiary  will 
receive  an  income  every  month  for  life, 
the  amount  depending  upon  the  benefici- 
ary’s age.  If  the  original  beneficiary 
should  die  before  having  received  at  least 
120  such  payments,  the  monthly  benefit 
will  continue  to  a designated  contingent 
beneficiary.  If  none  has  been  designated, 
the  payments  will  nevertheless  continue 
until  at  least  120  have  been  made  under 
the  policy,  if  there  is  someone  else  to  re- 
ceive them  within  the  permitted  class  of 
beneficiaries.  The  following  table  illus- 
trates what  these  payments  may  be: 

Apr  of  thr  brnrficinrp  at 

the  time  „f  the  , truth  Monthly  life  income 

of  the  h,ru red  on  $1,000  polin/ 

40  $4.50 

50  5.39 

60  6.81 

Originally,  National  Service  Life  In- 
surance is  available  only  on  a five-year 
level-premium  term  plan.  This  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  because  the  low 
premium  rate  permits  every  soldier  to 
own  the  maximum  amount  of  death  pro- 
tection while  he  is  in  the  Army,  for  the 
rate  is  within  his  available  means.  On 
the  other  hand,  looking  ahead  to  the  fu- 
ture, one  very  favorable  feature  of  this 
insurance  is  the  opportunity  of  convert- 
ing (changing)  the  original  policy  to  one 
on  the  ordinary,  20  or  30  payment  life 
plan.  After  the  original  policy  has  been 
in  effect  for  one  year,  and  at  any  time 
thereafter,  within  the  five-year  term  peri- 
od, the  term  policy  which  provides  tem- 
porary protection  may  be  converted  to 
one  on  a permanent  plan.  Conversion 
may  be  made  without  medical  examina- 
tion or  other  proof  of  good  health,  irre- 
spective of  physical  condition  at  the  time 
conversion  is  requested.  With  three  dif- 
ferent plans  of  permanent  insurance 
available,  a reasonable  amount  of  flexi- 
bility is  permitted  so  that  each  may  de- 
termine his  own  long  term  future  re- 
quirements. 

The  desirability  of  converting  the  five- 
year  term  insurance  policy  to  a perma- 
nent plan  as  soon  as  possible  is  con- 
sidered by  the  War  Department  to  be  a 
question  for  the  individual  to  determine 
on  the  basis  of  his  immediate  and  poten- 
tial future  financial  status.  On  the  whole, 
in  time  of  war  when  the  need  for  the 
maximum  amount  of  death  protection  is 
paramount,  it  is  felt  that  it' is  more  de- 
sirable to  have  the  maximum  of  term 
insurance  than  it  would  be  to  have  a 
smaller  amount  of  permanent  protection. 
The  immediate  pressing  need  is  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  the  hazard  of 
death  rather  than  the  long  term  desirabil- 
ity of  creating  a reserve,  or  savings  fund. 
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OVER  173,000  ILL  AND 
WOUNDED  MEN 
MOVED  BY  AIR 


for  old  age  or  unexpected  contingencies. 
It  is  generally  felt  that  in  the  light  of 
the  average  pay  rate  of  the  soldier,  most 
may  find  it  impossible,  or  in  any  event 
difficult,  to  maintain  the  maximum 
amount  of  insurance  during  the  war  on 
any  plan  other  than  term  insurance. 

Many  soldiers,  keenly  aware  of  the 
long  term  advantages  of  a permanent 
plan  of  insurance,  are  foreseeing  the  day 
when  they  may  want  to  convert  the  term 
policy.  They  are  setting  aside  part  of 
their  pay  in  savings  or  soldiers’  deposit 
funds  in  that  amount  which  would  be 
necessary  to  pay  the  difference  in  premi- 
ums between  term  and  permanent  insur- 
ance. Thus,  those  who  can  afford  this 
additional  savings  have  arranged  pro- 
grams which  will  not  only  leave  their 
families  the  proceeds  of  the  insurance  in 
the  event  of  untimely  death,  but  the  sav- 
ings fund  as  well.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  they  return  from  the  war,  they  may 
convert  the  policy  retroactively  as  of  the 
original  issue  date,  to  whatever  plan  they 
desire.  The  money  necessary  to  pay  up 
the  difference  in  premiums  required  to 
effect  such  a retroactive  conversion  has 
been  saved  from  their  pay. 

A soldier  with  insurance  issued  at  age 


30  is  paying  $7.10  a month  for  $10,000 
of  term  insurance.  If  a year  after  pur- 
chasing the  policy  he  were  to  convert  to 
ordinary  life  he  would  have  to  pay  $16 
per  month,  or  $23.50  per  month  on  the 
20-payment  life  plan.  Unless  he  had 
outside  sources  of  income,  during  mili- 
tary service  it  would  be  difficult,  or  im- 
possible, to  maintain  the  maximum 
amount  of  permanent  insurance  out  of 
the  $50  or  $60  monthly  pay  of  the  private 
soldier.  . 

All  permanent  plans  of  insurance  pro- 
vide for  cash,  loan  and  extended  insur- 
ance values.  Under  these  plans  the  sol- 
dier not  only  provides  protection  for  his 
family  in  the  event  of  his  death,  but  as  a 
soldier,  or  a veteran,  he  establishes  a re- 
serve fund  upon  which  he  may  draw  for 
emergencies  later  in  life. 

Our  men  have  been  wise — they  have 
bought  substantial  amounts  of  insurance. 
Those  who  unfortunately  will  not  return 
have  assured  reasonable  comfort  for  their 
beneficiaries.  The  others  will  have  estab- 
lished the  basis  for  a working  program 
on  which  they  may  then  build  a supple- 
ment for  their  own  security  later  in  life. 
(Prepared  especially  for  Victory  Bulle- 
tin.) 


More  than  173,000  sick  and  wounded 
patients  of  U.  S.  and  Allied  forces  were 
evacuated  by  American  military  aircraft 
throughout  the  world  in  1943.  The  total, 
based  on  reports  from  Major  General 
David  N.  W.  Grant,  Air  Surgeon  to  the 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  is  broken  down  as  follows: 


Eleven  Air  Forces  overseas 161,541 

Eleven  Air  Transport  Command 

wings  overseas  ...  8,687 

AAF.  Continental  U.  S.  _...  3,299 

Total  173,527 


The  above  figures  refer  to  sick  and 
wounded  patients  admitted  to  a medical 
service  and  therefore  include  not  only 
non-battle  casualties,  but  also  individuals 
who  have  been  air-evacuated  more  than 
once,  from  one  hospital  to  another. 

A total  of  3,260  individuals  was  evacu- 
ated from  theaters  of  operation  into  the 
U.  S.  aboard  Air  Transport  Command 
airplanes.  The  totals  of  patients  evacu- 
ated in  the  major  theaters  of  operation 
are  as  follows:  New  Guinea.  70,808: 
Solomon  Islands,  24,767,  and  Tunisia, 
Sicily  and  Italy,  58,479. 

In  the  Mediterranean  area,  where 
evacuated  patients  were  flown  a total  of 
16,491,266  miles  and  131,762  hours,  the 
average  flight  was  282  miles  and  the 
average  flying  time,  2.2  hours.  The  cus- 
tomary evacuation  route  from  Guadal- 
canal in  the  Solomon  Islands  was  more 
than  1,000  miles  and  the  flying  time 
ranged  from  4%  to  7%  hours.  Evacua- 
iton  in  New  Guinea  involved  shorter  hops 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  exception 
being  the  700-mile  flight  to  Australia. 

Medical  Air  Evacuation  Transport 
Squadrons,  consisting  of  flight  surgeons, 
flight  nurses,  and  enlisted  men  trained 
at  the  AAF  School  of  Air  Evacuation. 
Bowman  Field,  Kentucky,  are  now  on 
duty  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  25  MAET 
squadrons  have  been  activated  since  Dec. 
1942. 

In  explaining  that  a medical  study  of 
the  types  of  patients  evacuated,  reactions 
noted,  and  causes  of  death  in  flight  has 
been  projected  by  the  School  of  Air 
Evacuation,  General  Grant  said: 

“Until  this  study  is  available,  the  story 
of  air  evacuation  from  the  standpoint  of 
medical  risk  is  best  told  by  the  numbers 
of  deaths  during  flight.  The  total  re- 
ported in  1943  was  11.  This  is  a rate  of 
.006  per  cent,  or  6 per  100,000  patient 
trips.”  (War  Dept.) 
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Aircraft  Industry  Dominates  Over-All 
Production;  Heavy  Bombers  Increasing 

Selective  Service  Demands  Intensify  Manpower 
Problem;  More  Rigid  Schedules  Add  Efficiency 

By  DONALD  M.  NELSON 
Chairman,  War  Production  Board 


ta  The  over-all  output  of  munitions 
during  the  month  of  Feb.  was  just  about 
the  same  as  during  Jan.,  according  to 
preliminary  figures. 

The  output  of  the  aircraft  industry 
dominated  the  production  picture  with 
an  increase  of  4%  over  Jan.  The  month 
was  especially  marked  by  the  production 
of  large  numbers  of  heavy  bombers. 

Production  of  heavy-heavy  trucks — 
which  has  been  suffering  from  a shortage 
of  castings,  forgings  and  bearings  for 
axles  and  transmissions — was  up  3% 
over  Jan.  and  was  nearly  on  schedule. 

Throughout  Feb.,  manpower  still  re- 
mained a limiting  factor  in  the  output 
of  many  munitions  items — especially 
such  critical  components  as  bearings, 
castings,  and  fractional  horsepower  mo- 
tors. In  some  munitions  programs,  how- 
ever,— notably  aircraft — a more  efficient 
utilization  of  manpower  was  evident.  It 
took  1%  less  manpower  to  produce  $1,- 
000,000,000  worth  of  munitions  during 
Feb.  than  during  Nov. 

This  more  efficient  use  of  manpower  is 
traceable  to  two  factors.  First,  produc- 
tion schedules  are  now  more  certain  than 
at  any  previous  time,  so  that  concerns 
producing  munitions  are  now  able  to 
estimate  accurately  how  much  manpower 
they  need,  whereas  in  the  past  they  have 
tended  to  overestimate  their  manpower 
needs  as  a hedge  against  increased  sched- 
ules. Second,  a higher  worker  productiv- 
ity has  been  made  possible  by  the  greater 
know-how  that  management  and  labor 
have  gained  during  the  period  since  the 
war  production  program  began. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  manpower  will  become  a more  and 
more  critical  problem  in  munitions  pro- 
duction during  the  months  ahead,  be- 
cause the  nation  faces  the  problem  of 
maintaining  an  over-all  munitions  output 
slightly  higher  than  at  present,  in  the 
face  of  intensified  manpower  drains  in 
the  lower  age  brackets  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  armed  forces. 

Programs  most  likely  to  be  affected  by 
the  manpower  shortage  are  those — like 
radar,  aircraft,  high-octane  gasoline,  and 
synthetic  rubber — which  are  forced  to 
rely  on  many  young  engineers,  techni- 


cians, and  skilled  workers  with  very  spe- 
cial training. 

By  major  categories,  Feb.  production 
showed  the  following  changes  from  Jan.: 

Aircraft  (airframes,  engines,  propel- 
lers, spare  parts,  and  aircraft  equip- 
ment) up  4%. 

Ships  (value  of  work  done  on  Army. 
Navy  and  Maritime  ships  including  main- 
tenance and  repair)  down  4%. 

Guns  and  fire  control  down  1%. 

Ammunition  up  9%. 

Combat  and  motor  vehicles  down  10%. 

Communication  and  electronic  equip- 
ment down  5%. 


More  and  more  our  armies  are 
landing  our  fighting  troops  by  para- 
chute, disrupting  enemy  lines,  en- 
emy communications,  but  paying  a 
heavy  price  in  casualties. 

Silken  fineries  and  their  substi- 
tutes are  fast  passing  from  the  mar- 
ket to  provide  safe  landings  for  our 
distant  fighting  men.  We  can  still 
buy  silk  and  nylon  for  them  with 
War  Bonds  and  Stamps. 

V,  S.  Treasury  Department 


Other  equipment  and  supplies  down 

3%. 

AIRCRAFT 

Airplane  production  in  Feb.,  according 
to  preliminary  figures,  reached  an  all- 
time  record  of  81,400,000  pounds  of  air- 
frame weight  (excluding  spare  parts). 
As  already  announced,  8,760  planes  were 
produced  and  accepted  in  the  month. 
Again  it  was  heavy  bombers  that  pushed 
airframe  weight  up  into  new  high  ground. 
Transports  (on  airframe  weight  basis) 
showed  the  largest  increase,  15%,  over 
Jan.  and  were  almost  on  schedule.  Me- 
dium bombers  were  up  14%  and  beat 
schedule  by  5%.  In  terms  of  dollar  value, 
aircraft  made  the  outstanding  gain  in  the 
munitions  group  — running  practically 
even  with  schedule.  Aircraft  accounted 
for  30%  of  munitions  production  for  the 
month. 

SHIPS 

The  value  of  work  done  on  Navy  ships 
was  down  1%  from  Jan.  Combatant  ves- 
sels declined  5%.  Work  done  on  landing 
vessels — the  most  pressing  program — in- 
creased 10%.  The  Maritime  Commission 
delivered  134  vessels,  totaling  1,373,000 
deadweight  tons,  an  increase  of  14%  in 
tonnage  over  Jan.  deliveries,  but  still 
considerably  below  Dec.’s  all-time  peak. 
The  first  of  the  Victory  ships  was  de- 
livered. Deliveries  of  Navy-built  ships 
were  down  to  206,000  displacement  tons. 
22%  below  Jan. 

CUNS,  FIRE  CONTROL,  AND  AMMUNITION 

That  it  is  not  easy  to  slow  down  as- 
sembly lines  to  the  right  pace  in  declin- 
ing programs  to  meet  reduced  schedules 
is  seen  in  some  phases  of  the  ammunition 
program.  General  purpose  and  aerial 
bombs,  anti-aircraft  shells,  and  ammuni- 
tion loading  all  went  way  over  their 
generally  declining  schedules.  On  the 
other  hand,  small  arms  ammunition 
dropped  3%  more  than  scheduled.  Small 
arms  declined  5%  as  planned.  Guns  and 
fire  control  equipment  as  a whole  ran 
somewhat  behind  a declining  schedule. 

COMBAT  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

In  the  critical  heavy-heavy  truck  pro- 
gram, deliveries  were  only  3%  below 
schedule  and  up  3%  from  Jan.  Tractors 
maintained  the  Jan.  level  of  production, 
but  fell  below  the  production  planned. 
Automotive  vehicle  output  as  a whole 
decreased  8%,  falling  somewhat  below 
schedule. 

Combat  vehicles  hit  a 13-month  low. 
A design  change  in  one  armored  vehicle 
accounted  for  the  poor  showing  in  this 
group.  Motor  carriages  for  self-propelled 
guns  fell  15%  behind  Jan.  output — where 
a drop  of  only  about  10%  was  planned. 
(WPB,  Mar.  27.) 
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☆ MANPOWER  ☆ 


Selective  Service  Moves  to  Balance 
Demands  of  Armed  Forces  and  Labor 

Deferment  Requests  Endorsed  Only  Upon  Approval  by 
Government  Representatives;  Procedures  Tightened 


National  Headquarters  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  has  taken  five  major 
steps  to  assure  the  armed  forces  of  a con- 
tinuing supply  of  young  men  while  at  the 
same  time  providing  procedures  designed 
to  prevent  the  induction  of  indispensable 
registrants  less  than  26  years  old  from 
disrupting  war  activities. 

These  steps,  telegraphed  to  State  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  by  Major 
General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  are: 

(1)  Authorization  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Navy  Department,  the  Maritime 
Commission,  War  Production  Board,  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Transportation,  War  Food 
Administration.  War  Shipping  Adminis- 
tration, Petroleum  Administration  for 
War,  Solid  Fuels  Administration,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Rubber  Director  to  desig- 
nate representatives  in  each  State  to  en- 
dorse special  requests  for  deferment  of 
key  registrants  under  the  age  of  26  en- 
gaged in  war  activities  other  than  agri- 
culture and  employed  in  establishments 
coming  within  their  jurisdiction. 

(2)  Direction  to  State  Directors  of  Se- 
lective Service  to  issue  orders  to  report 
for  preinduction  physical  examination  by 
the  armed  forces  to  all  registrants  under 
the  age  of  26  who  are  occupationally  de- 
ferred in  Class  II-A  or  Class  II-B  pro- 
vided such  registrants  have  not  been 
physically  examined  within  the  last  90 
days. 

(3)  Review  and  reconsideration  of 
the  classifications  of  all  registrants  under 
the  age  of  26  in  Class  III-A.  Class  II-A. 
Class  II-B,  Class  II-C  and  Class  III-C 
before  proceeding  to  the  review  and  re- 
consideration of  cases  of  registrants  ages 
26  through  37  in  those  classes  as  ordered 
February  26  in  conformance  with  the 
President’s  recommendation  for  a tight- 
ening up  of  deferments  of  all  men  occu- 
pationally deferred. 

(4)  Review  of  the  cases  of  registrants 
under  26  in  Classes  III-A.  II-A,  II-B,  and 
III-C  without  regard  to  whether  their  ex- 
isting deferments  have  expired  and  if  re- 
classification appears  warranted,  reclassi- 
fication without  regard  to  existing  defer- 
ment termination  dates. 

(5)  Direction  that  local  boards,  upon 
receipt  of  proper  information,  may  re- 


classify into  Class  II-A  or  Class  II-B 
registrants  under  26  who  have  been 
found  upon  examination  to  be  fit  for 
limited  military  service  only  or  unfit  for 
any  military  service,  provided  such  regis- 
trants are  contributing  to  war  production 
or  war  supporting  activities. 

The  procedure  whereby  duly  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Navy  Department,  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  other  specified  Federal 
procurement  agencies  may  endorse  re- 
quests of  employers  for  deferment  of  key 
registrants  under  the  age  of  26  engaged 
in  war  activities  other  than  agriculture 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  agencies  in- 
volved in  cooperation  with  the  Selective 
Service  System.  It  is  intended  to  provide 
an  interim  procedure  whereby  the  au- 
thorized representatives  of  the  procure- 
ment agencies  may  endorse  the  requests 
of  employers  for  key  workers  under  26 
until  such  time  as  permanent  procedures 
are  established  for  the  filing  of  requests, 
and  lists  are  compiled  of  specific  war 
activities  and  establishments  in  which 
registrants  under  26  may  be  deferred. 

The  procedure  provides  that  the  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  procure- 
ment agency  may  endorse  the  request  of 
the  employer  for  the  deferment  of  a key 
worker  which  is  filed  with  the  State  Di- 
rector of  Selective  Service  on  Selective 
Service  Form  42-A  Special  in  the  case  of 
all  registrants  under  26  except  those  spe- 
cifically excepted  by  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service  in  activities  such  as  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Army  Transport 
Corps. 

If  the  State  Director  accepts  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  procurement  agency 
representative,  and  it  is  emphasized  that 
the  recommendation  is  not  binding  upon 
the  State  Director,  he  will  forward  the 
Form  42-A  Special  with  his  acceptance 
to  the  appropriate  local  board.  When  the 
local  board  receives  the  Form  42-A  Spe- 
cial it  will  consider  the  registrant  for 
deferment  or  will  reopen  and  reconsider 
his  classification  even  though  he  has  al- 
ready been  classified  as  available  for 

The  procedure  is  effective  immediately 
and  will  apply  although  new  lists  of  war 
activities  and  establishments  are  not  yef 


available  to  the  State  Directors.  It  is 
contemplated,  however,  that  the  procure- 
ment agencies  will  furnish  a new  list  of 
war  activities  and  a list  of  establishments 
within  those  activities  in  which  key  regis- 
trants under  the  age  of  26  may  be  con- 
sidered for  occupational  deferment  to 
Selective  Service  within  the  near  future. 
When  the  list  of  war  activities  and  the 
establishments  within  those  activities 
have  been  issued  to  State  Directors  they 
will  constitute  the  only  activities  and  es- 
tablishments in  which  registrants  may  be 
considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
restriction  against  the  occupational  defer- 
ment of  registrants  under  the  age  of  26 
ordered  by  Selective  Service  February  26. 

Furthermore,  as  the  new  procedure  be- 
comes operative  State  Directors  were  ad- 
vised they  may  discontinue  the  listing  of 
registrants  under  26  on  the  replacement 
lists  of  replacement  schedules. 

As  to  the  preinduction  physical  ex- 
amination of  men  under  26,  Selective 
Service  advised  its  State  Directors: 

“Direct  local  boards  to  issue  orders  to 
report  for  preinduction  physical  exami- 
nation to  all  registrants  under  the  age  of 
26  who  are  in  Class  II-A  or  Class  II-B 
provided  such  registrants  have  not  been 
physically  examined  by  the  armed  forces 
within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  this 
order.” 

General  Hershey  explained: 

“This  action  does  not  mean  that  such 
registrants  may  not  be  retained  or  re- 
classified in  Class  II-A  or  Class  II-B  but 
is  designed  to  accelerate  the  processing 
for  induction  of  those  who  will  become 
available  for  military  service  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Director  and  employers  with 
information  regarding  those  who  are  not 
acceptable  for  military  service.” 

As  to  review  and  reconsideration,  Gen- 
eral Hershey  wired  the  State  Directors: 

“My  telegram  of  Feb.  26  directed  a re- 
view of  the  classification  of  all  registrants 
in  Class  II-A,  II-B,  and  III-C,  particu- 
larly those  under  the  age  of  26.  Direct 
local  boards  to  review  and  reconsider  the 
classifications  of  registrants  under  the 
age  of  26  in  Class  ni-A,  II-A,  II-B. 
II-C  and  III-C,  before  proceeding  with 
the  review  and  reconsideration  of  those 
cases  of  registrants  ages  26  through  37. 
The  review  of  registrants  in  those  classes 
will  proceed  without  regard  to  whether 
or  not  existing  deferments  have  expired." 

This  review  and  reconsideration,  the 
General  said,  is  intended  to  cause  the  re- 
consideration of  the  classifications  of 
men  under  26  now  in  Class  III-A  because 
of  children,  those  under  26  in  the  occu- 
pationally deferred  classes  of  II-A  and 
II-B,  and  those  under  26  deferred  be- 
cause of  their  contribution  to  agriculture 
in  Class  II-C  and  Class  III-C,  prior  to 
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Prevention  of  Industrial  Accidents 
Speeds  Production;  Conserves  Labor 

Injuries  Cost  U.  S.  56,800,000  Work  Days  in  1943; 
In-Plant  Training  Provided  to  Cut  Manpower  Loss 

By  VERNE  A.  ZIMMER 

Director,  Division  of  Labor  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


In  the  spring  of  1943  top  executives 
in  a large  West  Coast  shipyard  woke  up 
to  the  fact  that  industrial  accidents  were 
seriously  impeding  its  production  efforts. 
Job  accidents  had  killed  seven  workers 
within  three  months.  During  this  same 
short  space  of  time  work  injuries  had  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  12,488  days  of  pro- 
ductive labor.  The  accident  rate  in  the 
yard  was  unusually  high  for  the  industry. 
Translated  into  terms  of  production,  this 
meant  serious  delay  in  the  building  of 
ships  vital  to  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

The  shipyard  was  able  to  arrest  this 
tragic  situation  through  the  personal  con- 
sulting service  of  one  of  the  country’s 
outstanding  safety  engineers.  Although 
he  was  employed  by  another  company,  he 
volunteered  assistance  to  the  shipyard 
through  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor’s 
manpower  conservation  program.  He  de- 
voted four  days  to  a complete  analysis  of 
the  yard’s  safety  problems  and  made 
recommendations  which  subsequently  re- 
sulted in  a marked  decrease  in  accidents. 

This  story  is  but  one  illustration  of  the 
work  carried  on  day  by  day  in  essential 
industries  throughout  the  country  under 
a program  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
initiated  in  1940,  in  consultation  with  a 
group  representing  organized  safety,  gov- 
ernment, labor  and  management.  This 
group,  now  known  as  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  Conservation  of  Manpower 
in  War  Industries,  operates  through  the 
Department’s  Division  of  Labor  Stand- 

There  is  an  acute  shortage  of  experi- 
enced industrial  safety  personnel  in  this 
country.  That  is  why  volunteer  safety 
agents — 600  of  them — have  been  re- 
cruited from  private  industry  to  help  in 
the  manpower  conservation  program.  The 
firms  which  employ  them  permit  them  to 
devote  about  20%  of  their  time  to  other 
plants  whcih  would  otherwise  be  unable 
to  obtain  such  expert  assistance.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  own  knowledge  and  safety 
experience,  these  special  agents  have  be- 
hind them  the  consultant  services  of  ex- 
perts in  various  specialized  phases  of 
safety  and  health  and  the  full-time  ser- 
vices of  the  safety  and  health  staff  of  the 
Division  of  Labor  Standards. 

During  the  three  and  a half  years  in 


which  the  manpower  conservation  pro- 
gram has  been  operating,  these  special 
agents  have  called  upon  some  25,000  war 
contract  plants. 

Since  plants  all  over  the  country  need 
special  training  for  operating  personnel 
to  make  safety  an  integral  part  of  pro- 
duction, appropriate  courses  have  been 
set  up  by  the  Engineering,  Science,  Man- 
agement War  Training  Program  of  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Under  this  pro- 
gram key  industrial  supervisors  are  able 
to  learn  the  fundamentals  and  basic 
methods  of  industrial  safety.  The  courses 
are  conducted  in  centers  of  war  produc- 
tion under  the  sponsorship  of  local  col- 
leges of  engineering.  The  instructors  are 
practical  safety  men  drawn  from  indus- 
try— in  many  cases,  special  agents  of  the 
National  Committee.  The  safety  staff  of 
the  Division  of  Labor  Standards  has  de- 
veloped the  outline  for  the  courses,  much 
of  the  basic  text  material,  and  supple- 


MOVING  UP 


Armed  almost  to  the  teeth,  this 
American  boy  moves  up  to  the 
front  in  New  Guinea. 


mentary  data  for  the  guidance  of  instruc- 

Some  50,000  students — men  and  women 
at  work  in  war  plants — have  either  com- 
pleted or  are  currently  enrolled  in  these 
courses. 

Recognizing  that  the  most  elaborately 
conceived  and  carefully  worked  out  safety 
program  is  doomed  to  failure  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  foreman  and  his  aides, 
the  Division' of  Labor  Standards  has  de- 
veloped a 20-hour  course  on  safety  in 
foremanship,  designed  especially  for  in- 
plant  training.  Sound-slide  films  devel- 
oped jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  National  Safety  Council 
enliven  the  course  sessions.  While  tills 
course  has  been  available  only  within 
the  last  year,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
350,000  foremen,  subforemen,  and  lead- 
men  have  either  completed  or  are  now 
taking  them. 

As  background  material  for  the  agents 
to  use  in  plant  visits,  to  supplement  the 
safety  courses,  and  as  a general  means  of 
promoting  a greater  understanding  of  in- 
dustrial safety,  the  Division  of  Labor 
Standards  has  issued  a number  of 
pamphlets,  both  popular  and  technical, 
covering  many  aspects  of  industrial  acci- 
dent and  disease  prevention. 

Two-thirds  of  a million  copies  of  publi- 
cations dealing  with  the  fundamentals  of 
safety  organization  and  the  handling  of 
specific  safety  problems  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  management,  operating  per- 
sonnel, and  supervisors. 

In  addition,  three  million  copies  of  a 
booklet  in  which  the  Division  lists  practi- 
cal tips  on  safe  work  practices  have  been 
distributed  to  war  workers  by  their  em- 
ployers or  their  unions. 

As  another  means  of  calling  the  work- 
er’s attention  to  safety,  the  Division  has 
printed  safety  posters  for  use  in  war 
plants. 

The  National  Committee,  through  the 
Department  of  Labor,  has  sponsored 
radio  programs  and  news  articles  on  safe 
work  practices. 

In  conjunction  with  a private  motion- 
picture  producer,  the  Department  has  de- 
veloped a series  of  films  on  safe  work 
practices  for  screening  in  regular  com- 
mercial theatres  under  a sponsorship  ar- 
rangement. 

The  Division  is  also  working  with  or- 
ganized labor  to  intensify  interest  in 
safety,  printing  material  for  the  guidance 
of  local  unions  and  establishing  safety 
courses  for  union  members. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  manpower  con- 
servation program  can  be  measured  in  a 
number  of  ways.  The  most  striking  ex- 
amples of  results  achieved  can  be  secured 
fiom  individual  plants  visited  by  special 
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BASIC  WAGE  RATES  REMAIN  UNCHANGED 


agents.  A smelting  and  refining  company 
had  a frequency  rate  of  91.2  accidents 
per  million  man  hours  in  Oct.  1942,  al- 
though the  average  rate  for  the  indus- 
try was  only  27.9.  With  the  special 
agent’s  help,  the  plant  pushed  its  rate 
down  to  69.9  for  Nov.  and  16.4  for  Dec. 
A foundry  with  a rate  of  136.7  in  Oct. 

1942,  compared  to  an  average  industry 
rate  of  47.0,  was  able  to  achieve  a record 
of  no  lost  time  accidents  in  Dec.,  through 
National  Committee  assistance.  A pulp 
and  paper  company  reduced  its  rate  from 
75.8  in  Oct.  1942  to  9.8  in  Dec.  by  fol- 
lowing the  recommendations  of  a special 
agent.  Many  other  equally  outstanding 
examples  could  be  cited. 

An  overall  picture  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  because  the  vast  majority  of  plants 
have  never  before  computed  accident  fre- 
quency rates.  Only  4,377  of  the  plants 
contacted  by  the  National  Committee 
during  the  first  30  months  of  its  existence 
had  records  which  could  be  used  in  com- 
paring experience  before  and  after  the 
assistance  extended  to  them.  Of  the  re- 
porting plants,  74.2%  experienced  a de- 
crease in  accident  frequency;  4.8%  re- 
ported no  change,  and  the  remaining  21% 
continued  to  show  an  upward  trend. 

For  the  majority  of  plants  serviced, 
those  which  maintained  no  record  of  ac- 
cident frequency  rates,  the  sole  criterion 
of  progress  is  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  improved  accident  prevention  tech- 
niques. A survey  of  some  5,000  plants 
visited  during  the  last  six  months  of  1942 
showed  that  42%  had  initiated  or  in- 
tensified their  plant  safety  program  as  a 
result  of  Committee  service  and  that  11% 
had  added  the  services  of  a safety  engi- 

The  annual  estimates  on  work  injuries 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics show  that  the  rate  of  increase  of 
accident  frequency  has  been  slowed  down 
considerably  during  the  last  two  years. 
In  1941,  the  average  frequency  increased 
18.3%  over  1940.  The  increase  from  1941 
to  1942  was  10%  and  that  from  1942  to 

1943,  5.5%. 

The  size  of  the  job  ahead  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  some  2%  million  persons 
were  disabled  by  work  injuries  in  1943, 
the  highest  volume  of  injuries  for  any 
year  during  the  last  decade.  Estimates 
place  the  time  actually  lost  during  the 
year  as  a result  of  these  injuries  at  56,- 
800,000  days. 

At  the  present  time  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  inaugurating  a campaign  to 
prevent  a million  industrial  accidents  in 

1944,  The  productive  time  which  can  be 
saved  through  such  prevention  represents 
our  greatest  manpower  reserve  today. 
(Prepared  especially  for  Victory  Bulle- 
tin.) 


ta  Basic  hourly  wage  rates  under  the 
National  War  Labor  Board’s  wage  sta- 
bilization policy  have  remained  substan- 
tially unchanged  since  Oct.  1942,  when 
Congress  directed  that  wages  and  prices 
be  controlled,  according  to  Chairman 
William  H.  Davis. 

Increases  in  basic  hourly  wage  rates 
approved  by  NWLB  during  the  15-month 
period  of  Oct.  1942  to  Dec.  31, 1943,  were 
less  than  2%.  Average  straight-time 
hourly  earnings  rose  8 %%  during  the 
same  period  while  gross  average  hourly 
earnings  went  up  approximately  11%%. 

Less  than  one-half  of  1%  of  the  wage 
cases  decided  by  NWLB  involved  price 
increases. 

The  wage  stabilization  policy  has  lim- 
ited wage  increases  to  those  workers 
whose  wages  were  relatively  low,  usually 
because  they  had  lagged  on  the  general 
upswing  which  began  early  in  1941. 
Since  the  wage  stabilization  program 
went  into  effect,  basic  hourly  rates  have 
not  been  changed  at  all  through  actions 
of  the  Board  for  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  30,000,000  workers  whose  wages 
are  under  WLB  jurisdiction. 

Proposed  wage  adjustments  for  more 
than  one  million  workers  have  been  de- 
nied by  the  Board,  while  the  remaining 
workers  have  not  come  before  the  Board 
for  any  changes  in  their  wages. 

While  the  basic  hourly  rates  have  re- 
mained substantially  unchanged  since 
Oct.  1942,  substantial  increases  in  aver- 
age earnings  have  nevertheless  occurred. 
Increased  overtime  work  has  added  sub- 
stantially to  the  weekly  pay  envelopes  of 


the  workers.  Many  thousands  have  trans- 
ferred to  higher-paying  jobs  in  war  in- 
dustries and  have  thus  increased  their 
incomes  although  the  hourly  rates  of  pay 
in  the  industries  have  remained  relatively 
constant.  Within  the  same  industries  and 
within  particular  plants,  workers  have 
been  ungraded  and  promoted  to  better 
paying  jobs,  and  workers  under  incentive 
systems  have  been  able  to  increase  their 
earnings  through  increased  productivity 
at  the  same  basic  rates  of  pay.” 

During  the  15  months  from  Oct.  1942 
through  Dec.  1943,  NWLB  acted  on  112,- 
250  voluntary  wage  .applications  involv- 
ing more  than  6,000,000  workers.  An 
average  increase  of  6.6c  an  hour,  repre- 
senting a 9.6%  increase,  was  granted  by 
the  Board  in  these  cases.  In  the  manu- 
facturing industry,  covering  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  workers  involved,  the  aver- 
age increase  was  approximately  6c  an 
hour,  while  workers  in  non-manufactur- 
ing industries  received  an  average  in- 
crease of  8c  an  hour.  “White  collar” 
workers  affected  by  NWLB  decisions — 
largely  in  finance,  insurance  and  real  es- 
tate operations — received  an  average  in- 
crease of  8.4c.  Approximately  400,000 
employees  in  retail  distribution  received 
an  average  increase  of  7c  an  hour,  and 
300,000  workers  in  wholesale  trades  re- 
ceived 7.4c. 

From  Oct.  3,  1942  to  Feb.  11,  1944,  the 
Board  acted  upon  134,819  wage  cases 
and  disposed  of  wage  issues  in  5,558  dis- 
pute cases.  Of  the  599  cases  submitted 
to  the  Director  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, all  but  11  have  been  approved. 
(NWLB.) 
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☆ PRICES  & RATIONING  ☆ 


Zero  Point  Value  Set  on  Frozen  Fruits, 
Vegetables;  Meats  Show  Slight  Decrease 

Other  Point  Adjustments  Made  to  Move  Present  Stocks 
And  Provide  Adequate  Storage  Space  for  the  New  Pack 


1^1  Point  values  of  all  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables,  accounting  for  about  6%  of 
all  rationed  processed  foods,  will  be  at 
zero  for  the  periQd  of  April  2 to  29. 
OPA  action  in  this  connection  was  taken 
at  the  request  of  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
tration to  release  cold  storage  space  for 
meats,  dairy  and  poultry  products,  and 
other  foods  from  1944  production. 

Other  important  point  value  adjust- 
ments include  the  reduction  of  canned 
peas  and  fig  and  plum  jams  to  zero.  It 
is  expected  canned  peas  will  be  at  zero 
point  value  only  temporarily.  Small  con- 
tainers of  tomato  juice  (14  ounces  and 
under),  for  which  tin  is  no  longer  avail- 
able. were  reduced  to  1 point  each,  while 
minor  adjustments  were  made  for  some 
large  containers  of  tomato  juice  and 

With  the  exception  of  frozen  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  canned  peas,  con- 
sumers will  find  most  point  values  for 
rationed  processed  foods  unchanged. 
Canned  fruits  will  continue  at  current 
levels,  while  most  canned  vegetables  will 
continue  to  be  point  bargains. 

Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  going  to 
zero  on  April  2 are  apricots,  blackber- 
ries. boysenberries,  cherries,  currants, 
dewberries,  grapes,  loganberries,  olym- 
picberries.  peaches,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, youngberries.  blueberries,  elder- 
berries, huckleberries,  mixed  fruits  (over 
20%  by  weight  of  rationed  frozen  fruits  ) . 
plums,  prunes,  cut  corn,  lima  beans  and 
peas.  The  zero  value  applies  to  both  con- 
sumer and  industrial  packages  of  all 
frozen  commodities. 

Several  of  the  frozen  fruit  and  vege- 
table items  had  previously  been  removed 
from  rationing.  They  are  apples,  apple- 
sauce. rhubarb,  asparagus,  broccoli,  Brus- 
sels Sprouts,  cauliflower,  mixed  vege- 
tables, snap  beans,  spinach,  beets,  car- 
rots, leafy  greens,  pumpkin,  squash,  and 
prepared  dry  beans.  All  frozen  fruit 
juices  also  were  at  zero. 

On  Feb.  1.  the  total  amount  of  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  storage  was 
slightly  over  378  million  pounds.  Of  this 
quantity.  135.763.000  pounds  or  38.8  per 
cent  has  been  subject  to  rationing  con- 
trol since  Jan.  1.  This  is  less  than  9% 
of  the  total  of  all  foods  occupying  cold 
storage  space  on  Feb.  1. 


Point  value  adjustments  and  the  rea- 
sons for  each  follow: 

Peas  (No.  2 can),  decreased  3;  new 
value  zero.  The  stock  position  of  peas 
on  Feb.  1,  1944,  compared  to  Feb.  1. 
1943.  shows  an  increase  of  approximately 
six  million  cases.  Much  of  this  stock  is 
of  standard  quality  and  increased  move- 
ment is  necessary  to  enable  present  sup- 
plies to  move  out  before  the  new  pack 
reaches  consumer  levels  of  distribution. 

Carrots  (No.  2 can),  decreased  2;  new 
value.  3 points.  Recent  information  indi- 
cates there  will  be  a pack  of  about  1% 
million  cases  available  for  civilians  dur- 
ing 1944. 

Tomato  Juices,  because  some  supplies 
in  small  containers  still  remain  from  the 
previous  year,  steps  were  taken  to  move 
the  small  sizes  by  reducing  them  to  1 
point. 

Soups  (over  two  and  including  three 
pounds),  decreased  2;  new  value  16. 

Figs  and  plums,  decreased  2 points  per 
pound:  new  value  zero.  Unusually  heavy 
production  and  slow  movement  of  these 
flavors,  which  normally  are  not  among 
the  most  popular,  made  a zero  point 
value  necessary.  (OPA,  Mar.  29.) 

With  estimated  civilian  supplies  of 
meat  for  April  showing  but  a slight  de- 
crease from  March,  new  meat  ration 
point  values  show  virtually  no  change 
from  the  present.  All  popular  fresh  cuts 
of  beef,  pork,  veal  and  mutton  will  con- 
tinue at  the  low  point  values  set  for 
March. 

Likewise,  the  point  value  of  butter  re- 
mains at  16  points.  Shortening,  and 
salad  and  cooking  oils  are  both  cut  1 
point  to  4 points  per  pound.  Cream, 
ncufchatel  and  creamed  cottage  cheese 
are  increased  2 points,  being  listed  at 
12  points  per  pound.  Although  the 
amount  of  butter  available  for  rationing 
during  April  will  be  up  several  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  March,  the 
total  is  sufficient  only  to  maintain  an 
even  distribution  of  butter  with  a 16 
point  value. 

Lard  will  remain  at  zero  point.  In 
order  to  maintain  a reasonable  relation- 
ship between  lard  and  shortening  and 
cooking  oils,  the  latter  two  items  are  re- 
reduced 1 point  to  4 points  per  pound. 


Margarine  remains  at  6 points  per 
pound,  reflecting  a somewhat  lower  allo- 
cation for  April. 

The  Group  II  cheeses — cream,  neuf- 
chatel  and  creamed  cottage — are  raised 
2 points,  to  a total  of  12  points,  as  de- 
mand has  been  running  consistently 
ahead  of  the  civilian  supply. 

About  1.180.000.000  pounds  of  meat 
will  be  available  for  civilians  in  April. 
This  compares  with  1,266,000,000  pounds 
for  March,  the  reduction  in  the  supply 
reflecting  the  normal  tapering  off  in  pro- 
duction  during  the  spring  months.  As 
meat  supplies  in  the  channels  of  distri- 
bution are  fairly  satisfactory,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  keep  most  meat  cuts  at  the  low 
March  levels.  Main  exception  to  the 
general  maintenance  of  March  points  are 
meats  packed  in  tin  or  glass  containers 
and  ready-to-eat  meats.  Many  of  these 
items  are  reduced  1 and  2 points.  Other 
minor  changes  include  a reduction  of  1 
point  in  lamb  and  mutton  variety  meats, 
and  a cut  to  zero  points  in  the  value  of 
pork  spareribs. 

In  the  canned  fish  category,  mackeral 
and  sardines  are  cut  4 points  to  8 points 
per  pound.  These  varieties  of  canned 
fish  have  been  moving  relatively  slowly 
as  compared  with  the  other  rationed 
types.  (OPA,  Mar.  31.) 

COSTS  RISE  25% 

Cost  of  living  in  the  U.  S.  has  risen 
only  25.5%  in  the  54  months  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  whereas  in  the  54  months  after 
the  start  of  the  last  war  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing had  increased  about  65%. 

In  the  25.5%  increase  during  the  cur- 
rent conflict,  70%  of  the  rise  took  place 
before  retail  price  control  began.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  the  cost  of  living  had 
been  permitted  to  rise  the  way  it  in- 
creased in  the  last  war,  consumers  would 
have  had  to  pay  out,  on  their  expendi- 
tures through  1943.  an  additional  $22 
billion.  In  the  first  World  War,  42  cents 
of  every  dollar  spent  for  war  goods  was 
an  “extra  charge”  because  of  inflated 

In  this  war.  if  industrial  prices  had 
risen  the  way  they  increased  in  the  last 
war,  the  war  bill  for  munitions  and  con- 
struction, which  through  1943  totalled 
$136  billion,  would  have  cost  an  addi- 
tional $65  billion.  If  the  $22  billion 
saved  in  cost-of-living  is  added  to  the 
$65  billion  saved  in  the  cost-of-war.  the 
total  savings  amount  to  $87  billion. 
(OWI.  Mar.  30.) 

A plastic  insole  has  been  developed 
for  U.  S.  jungle  fighters,  which  keeps  sol- 
diers’ feet  dryer  and  can  he  washed  with 
soap  and  water. 
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A BULL’S  EYE  SHOT 


WHO’S  WHO  IN  FOOD  PRICE  DIVISION, 
OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMINISTRATION 


Harold  E.  Sanford,  head  of  the  Feed 
Section,  has  been  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  Continental  Crain  Co.  Previous  to 
that,  he  was  associated  with  the  Farmers 
National  Grain  Corp.;  Wood-Baxter  and 
Co.,  importers  and  exporters;  I.  C.  San- 
ford Grain  Co.,  grain  merchants,  and 
Strauss  and  Co.,  grain  exporters. 

* * * 

Wilson  D.  Sanderson,  head  of  the  Bev- 
erage Section,  was  formerly  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  William  Hamilton  and  Sons,  a 
flour  mill,  and  Vice-President  of  Victor 
Flour  Mills. 

* * * 

Thomas  R.  Bradley,  Senior  Business 
Specialist,  was  manager  in  Cleveland  for 
the  Rath  Packing  Co. 

* * * 

Frank  Zeh,  Senior  Business  Specialist 
in  the  Distribution  Price  Section,  was 
secretary  to  the  Grocers’  Associations  of 
Des  Moines. 


Snowden  R.  Clary,  Business  Analyst 
in  the  Manufactured  Dairy  Products  Sec- 
tion, was  associated  with  the  Food  Dis- 
tribution Administration  in  Chicago  and 
with  the  Creamery  Package  Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


John  F.  Gismond,  Price  Executive  of 
the  Fruits  and  Vegetable  Branch,  has 
been  associated  with  OP  A since  June, 
1942.  Before  that  he  was  with  the  Quaker 
Maid  Company. 


Geoffrey  Baker.  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Division,  was  formerly  assistant  na- 
tional manager  of  institutional  products 
for  General  Foods  Corp.  He  went  to 
OPA  in  March,  1942,  served  with  the 
agency  until  July,  1943,  and  then  went 
briefly  to  the  Office  of  Lend-Lease  Admin- 
istration before  returning  to  OPA. 


CONTINUANCE  OF 
MEAT  RATIONING 
SEEN  FOR  1944 

Meat  rationing  enters  its  second  year 
with  civilian  supplies  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  nation’s  health,  the  rationing  sys- 
tem improved  to  a degree  previously 
thought  impossible — but  with  little  pos- 
sibility that  rationing  can  be  suspended 
during  1944. 

Total  civilian  consumption  of  meat 
during  the  first  year  of  rationing  was  at 
one  of  the  highest  levels  in  the  country’s 
history.  The  nation’s  farmers  produced 
during  1943  almost  23  billion  pounds  of 
meat,  a record  amount.  Of  this  amount. 
6 billion  pounds  helped  feed  U.  S.  sol- 
diers and  those  of  the  Allies.  A little 
less  than  17  billion  pounds  found  its  way 
to  civilian  tables.  With  the  exception  of 
the  three-year  period  of  1940-1942,  this 
is  the  highest  civilian  meat  consumption 
since  1928. 

The  War  Food  Administration  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  slightly  more 
meat  in  1944  than  there  was  in  1943. 
Farmers  are  expected  to  produce  a total 
of  25  billion  pounds  of  meat,  of  which 
about  17  billion  will  be  available  for 
civilians.  This  means  that  each  civilian 
will  eat,  on  the  average,  about  132 
pounds  of  meat  this  year.  During  the 
decade  of  1931-1940,  the  total  production 
of  meat  averaged  16.7  billion  a year,  or 
131  pounds  per  person.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  rationing  were  abandoned  demand 
would  jump  to  between  160  and  170 
pounds  per  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  1944  as  a whole 
there  will  be  enough  butter  to  allow  each 
civilian  slightly  more  than  a pound  a 
month.  This  amounts  to  about  76  out  of 
every  100  pounds  of  farm  and  creamery 
butter  available  for  use  in  1944.  Ameri- 
cans both  in  and  out  of  the  services  have 
been  allocated  95  out  of  every  100 
pounds  of  the  butter  supply  by  WFA. 
The  total  1944  butter  supply  is  expected 
to  total  2 billion  46  million  pounds. 

During  the  past  few  months  an  aver- 
age of  130.000.000  pounds  of  butter  has 
been  made  available  monthly  for  civilian 
use.  Experience  indicates  that  a fairly 
high  point  value  is  necessary  to  assure 
fair  distribution  of  this  amount  of  butter. 
To  cut  point  values  of  butter,  without  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  supply,  would 
only  cause  a return  of  the  conditions  of 
last  summer  and  fall  when,  as  a result  of 
a large  demand  for  butter  near  the  cen- 
ters where  it  is  made,  a severe  shortage 
of  butter  developed  in  the  coastal  and 
other  outlying  areas.  (OPA,  Mar.  29.) 
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